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School Busses in Front of the Hendrick Hudson High School, Westchester County 


15,000 Pupils Transported without Fatality 


Approximately 15,000 pupils were transported ways, 12 of these fatalities occurring during 


daily to and from school in union free, central the school year 1928-29, and one pupil walking 


and consolidated school districts during the on a highway was permanently injured during 
school year 1928-29 without a single fatality, the same year. 
according to a study of transportation made In addition to the 15,000 being transported 
by the Rural Education Bureau of the Depart in union free, central and consolidated districts, 
ment. With reports complete from 190 of th there were 2300 pupils transported in common 
208 supervisory districts of the State the Rural school districts 


Education Bureau found that during the past From the complete reports for the school 
three years there have been no fatalities nor year 1927-28 the Bureau learned that there 
permanent injuries to pupils being transported were in that year 10,463 pupils transported in 


to and from school. During the same period union free, central and consolidated districts 
24 pupils were killed while walking on the high- The number being transported during the school 
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1929-30 is extension of 


transportation service of more than 42 per cent. 


year , therefore, an 


The complete figures for the school year 
1927-28 indicate that there were 446 convey- 
ances in daily use. Of these 446, 284 were 


motor vehicles, exclusive of public service con- 
veyances, 60 were horse-drawn vehicles and 102 
public service including 


were conveyances, 


trains, trolleys and motor busses. These con- 
veyances made a total daily mileage of 5543.9 
miles on a basis of two round trips a day. 
The average daily mileage for motor vehicles, 
public service was 


exclusive of conveyances, 


13.1 miles; the average daily mileage of horse- 
drawn vehicles was 9.5 miles and the average 
daily mileage of public service conveyances was 
9.3 The number of 
different 


miles average pupils 


carried by the types of conveyances 


was: motor vehicles, 24; horse-drawn vehicles, 
16; public service conveyances, 25. 

The average annual cost for motor vehicles 
was $873.60; for horse-drawn vehicles, $324.90; 
The 
annual cost per pupil was $36.03 for 
$20 for horse-drawn 


for public service conveyances, $1097.15. 
average 
vehicles 


motor \ ehicle s, 


and $42.03 for public service conveyances. 


Superintendent’s Approval 
Required for Building Plans 

the 

application to the 


A new form for use of architects in 


making Commissioner of 
Education for approval of building plans and 


specifications has been prepared by Joseph H. 


Hixson, Director of the School Buildings and 
Grounds Division of the Department. 
The form requires that copies of both 


preliminary studies and final plans and specifi- 
be filed with the district superin- 
and 


cations shall 


tendent of schools for his information 


official files, and the approval of plans is to 


be contingent upon a statement from the dis- 
trict superintendent certifying that they are in 
keeping with the best interests of the district 
concerned and not contrary to the general pro- 
and the best interests of the 


gram ior super- 


visory district in question. These requirements 
are included in order to secure the closest pos- 


sible cooperation between the School Buildings 


and Grounds Division of the Department and 
the district superintendents and further to 
insure that proper recognition is given to the 


district superintendents by architects and others. 


THE 
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Training Class Teachers 
Hold Profitable Meeting 


The sixth annual conference of training class 
teachers of the State was held on January 31st 
Ist in Syracuse. Th 


and February program 


was centered about the theme, “ Improving the 
School 


was divided into half day sessions with discus- 


Preparation of Rural Teachers,” and 


sions on the topics: “ Professional Treatment 
of Subject Matter”; 
Matter and Methods, Emphasizing Instructional 
Units”; “ Measurement of 


an integrating program of observation, partici- 


“Integration of Subject 


Achievement ” and 
pation and practice teaching. 

The 
H. J. Magee, Director of the Teacher Training 
Division of the Department, on “ Some Modern 
Trends in Teacher Training.” This fol- 
lowed by addresses on “ The Need of Profes- 
by Dr H. S. 


Syracuse 


meeting opened with an address by 


was 


sional Training for Teachers,” 


Ganders, dean of Teachers College, 
University ; “ Some Things the Normal Schools 
Are Doing for the Rural 
Teachers,” by May Trumper, head of the rural 
education { the 
Normal School; and “ Professional 
of Subject Matter,” by A. K. Beik, professor 
of education at the New York State 
for Teachers, Albany. The discussion was led 
by Mrs Ethel A. R. 
and Evelyn R. Hodgdon of Cobleskill. 
C. Kennedy of the Library Extension Division 
* The 
Integrating Force in a Teacher-Training Pro- 
Her Mae 


Parkinson of the Library Extension Division 


Preparation of 


Geneseo State 


department « 
Treatment 


Cr Ile gC 
Lange of Farmingdale 
Anna 


of the Department spoke on Library an 


gram.” subject was discussed by 

At the session devoted to instructional units 
talks given by H. H. Van Cott, Dr 
Florence Sherman, Mrs Zara B. Kimmey, 
Russell Carter, E. P. Smith Burton D 
McCormick of the State Education Depart- 
Edith M. Luce of Warsaw and 


of the Potsdam State Normal 


were 


and 


and 
Palmer 


ment, 
7 a 
School. 
was discussed 


A statewide testing program 


with the purpose of determining: (1) subject 
deficiencies of students 
(2) 


tives set up in the courses of study are realized, 


matter registered in 


rural courses, whether or not the objec 
(3) the relative efficiency of training. 

The conference was under the general direc- 
tion of Edward S. Mooney jr, supervisor of 


training classes for the Department. 
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Secondary School Problems Studied in State 


secondary school 


throughout the 


Constructive thinking on 
problems is being 
State by a study which is being made by a 
Prin- 


stimulated 


committee of the Associated Academic 
cipals. At present widely divergent views on 
secondary school matters are held by principals 
and teachers in New York State high schools. 
This was revealed in replies to a questionnaire 
sent out by the committee. 

The committee has been at work for the past 
two years on problems of the secondary school 
much valuable 


curriculum and has gathered 


data. In addition to the questionnaires sent 
to principals and teachers, the committee asked 
former pupils and pupils now in school what 
they learned in high school, what subjects they 
liked best, which they found of most help etc 
Answers were received from 15,000 principals 
and teachers, 5000 former pupils and 100,000 
present pupils. 

The committee is not discouraged by the dis- 
agreement on basic principles on the part of 
teachers. It believes that through the construc- 
tive thinking developed by the study a definite 
policy may be established. 

A summary of the answers to the questions 
asked by principals and teachers has been made 
by Dr Warren W. Coxe, Director of the Edu- 
cational Research Division of the Department, 
who has been assisting the committee. It 
follows: 

What in your opinion should the high school 
attempt to accomplish with its pupils? The 
answers are varied. Some point out one or two 


desirable results, others formulate a much 


longer and detailed statement. In general, the 


f a high school receives 


vocational function « 


the largest number of votes; second comes the 
citizenship third, 


then follow a number of suggestions with com- 


function ; the cultural, and 
paratively few votes for each: social; worthy 


use of leisure; character formation; critical 


thinking ; 
general preparation for future; physical, mental 
and moral development; preparation for col- 


adaptability; esthetic appreciation ; 


development of individual characteristics ; 
to study ; 


lege ; 
how 
Two of the aims 


vocational guidance; learning 
inculcating scientific attitude. 

of the high given 
emphasis by teachers of small high schools than 
by teachers of New York City high schools, 
namely, to prepare for college and to give voca- 
Probably no one aim can be 


school are much more 


tional guidance. 


stated for the modern high school. It is neces- 
sary that we have a multiplicity of aims and 
all of those mentioned must be given more or 
less consideration. It is particularly interesting 
that the vocational aim should be given greater 
stress than any of the others. 

What changes should be made in the high 
school to give all pupils more valuable experi 
ence? A great variety of answers was given 
that the 
answers were somewhat different for the small 


to this question and it was noticeablk 


high school than they were for the large. A 
both 


smaller classes, differen- 


lew items, howe ver, were common. to 


types of high school: 
tiated courses, more objective teaching, more 
emphasis on real or life situations, encourage- 


ment of extracurricular activities, greater 


chances to take advantage of cultural oppor- 


tunities. The smaller high schools wish more 
project work, more self-government, more voca- 
tional work, supervised study, greater use of 
more and better equip 


socialized recitation, 


ment, greater stimulation for pupils to know 
the subject, not merely to pass it, more grouping 
of pupils, more emphasis on practical matters 
On the 


want 


larger high schools 
different 


more initiative and leader 


other hand, the 


more high schools of types, 
smaller high schools, 
ship on the part of pupils, sympathetic under- 
standing of pupils, wider choice of electives, 
greater use of laboratory method, removal from 
high school of the maladjusted pupil, grouping 
of pupils on basis of mental and physical abili- 
ties, icwer but more intensive courses, more 
stress on health, more time for physical train- 
with 


ing and athletics, more teachers person- 


ality. It is apparent in some degree from this 
enumeration, and it is still more striking if one 
examines the original papers, that the answers 
often given with a 


to the question were par- 


ticular school situation in view. The enumera- 
tion, therefore, represents a composite picture 
The items have been listed in the order of their 
frequency of mention, those items coming first 
representing those respects in which high 
schools in general desire changes. It will be 
noted that some of the changes involve admin- 
istrative readjustment, others curricular reor 
others instructional 


ganization, and changes. 


Some of them involve an additional program 
necessitating additional expenditures and others 
merely a change in point of view or practice 


with no additional expenditure. 
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What should be done with the pupils who do 
not have the ability to pursue a regular high 
school course? The term “ regular high school 
course” proved somewhat ambiguous but was 

interpreted to mean the academic 
Some teachers would eliminate pupils 
high 


vocational 


generally 
course. 

schools and place 
This 
answer was particularly typical of the teachers 
of New York City, who seemed to think in 
terms of several types of secondary school, the 


of low ability from 


them in trade or schools. 


high school giving academic and college pre- 
paratory courses for the superior pupils. In 
contrast to these suggestions the teachers in 
small high schools suggested that such pupils 
should be given special manual work and that 
the high school should discover the aptitudes 
their pupils furnish 
While several other types 


and inclinations of and 
appropriate training. 
of replies were given, all of them are more or 
less modifications of these two diverse points 
of view. A few specific suggestions were made 
as to how the high school could adapt work 
to the less able pupils. Some teachers would 
reduce the amount of cultural or general train- 
ing and put more emphasis on technical; some 
would furnish a special curricu'um with special 
teachers; others would teach the regular sub- 
jects but simplify the courses to meet the needs 
of these pupils. 

Probably this question raises one of the most 
pertinent which secondary education has to face 
today, namely, how to care for the pupil who 
is not successful with the traditional high school 
offerings. It is obvious that the suggestions are 
quite diverse in character. 

Would it be desirable to give children of 
superior ability more difficult courses than we 
now offer? This brought forth a considerable 
division of opinion. There is a slight tendency 
for teachers to oppose providing more difficult 
work both in the larger as well as in the smaller 
schools. Those opposed give the following 
reasons : 

1 There are not enough superior children to 
warrant it. 

2 It would be better to cover present courses 
more thoroughly than to introduce more diffi- 
cult courses. 

3 Instead of more difficult courses it would 
be better to allow time for the carrying out of 
individual interests and study. 

4 More difficult courses might overtax chil- 


dren; enriching would, therefore, be better than 


increasing the difficulty. 
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Of the reasons given in support of more 
difficult courses, the following may be noted: 

1 Easy work establishes habits of laziness 
which carry over into other work. 

2 It is one duty of the school to develop 
leaders and this is one way of discovering and 
training them. 

3 Unused powers either wither away or ex- 
press themselves in undesirable ways. 

To what extent should the high school pre- 
pare for specific vocations? Again the teachers 
express a very wide range of opinion, running 
“not at all” to vocational 
with all 


from “ definite 


training ” sorts of intermediate state- 
ments. Those who are opposed to vocational 
training tend to be,the same teachers who think 
of the high school as college 
Those who are in favor point out that the high 
school is the one place where pupils can receive 


There is, of 


preparatory. 


any vocational training. course, 
a question as to just what is meant by “ prepare 
for specific vocations.” Some teachers sec 
vocational training in the traditional subjects 
or realize that they can be easily modified t 
that 


involve — the 


have vocational values; others believe 


specific vocational training will 


introduction of highly specialized courses 


There is also the suggestion that specific train- 
ing would be necessary only for certain voca 
tions for some can be learned more easily and 
Some point out that 


better while on the job. 


a cultural background has value in any 
vocation. 
Are you in 


courses of study throughout the State? Givi 


favor of 


uniform high school 
your reasons. In general teachers tend to favor 


uniform high school courses, although when 


we consider the large and small schools sepa- 
rately we find that the teachers in New York 
City tend slightly to oppose uniform courses 
teachers in the smaller schools tend 
favor 
opposed because communities 


and the 
overwhelmingly to 
Uniformity is 
vary in 
interests etc., and because uniformity will tend 
to hinder progress and to handicap initiative 
On _ the hand, 
because higher standards are thereby possible, 


uniform courses. 


size, location, occupations, social 


other uniformity is favored 
transfers are easier, diplomas will mean the 
same thing and the pupil in the small high 
school will not be penalized. 

What additions or climinations of subjects 
or subject matter would you recommend? The 
suggested additions in the order of frequency 
domestic science and home- 


are as follows: 
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making, vocational subjects, manual training, 
social science, public speaking, hygiene, ethical 
and character training, art and music appreci- 
ation, business training, civics, grammar, eco- 
nomics, etiquette, music, general history, 
spelling, and vocational guidance. 

were not so frequently sug- 
They are as follows: 
preparatory 


Eliminations 
gested nor so varied. 
Latin (except in the 
course), foreign language as a required sub- 
geometry, 


college 


ject, part of higher mathematics, 
Greek, civics and subject matter of no use in 
problem solving, all subject matter except 
essentials, algebra from the commercial course, 
detailed courses in history, art and music. 
Many of the suggestions are influenced by 
the personal bias of the teacher and by local 
conditions. 


school Probably one would cor- 


rectly summarize by saying that the obvious 
trend in both lists is to liberalize the offerings 
and requirements of the high school. 

The members of the committee are: Frank 
M. Edson, principal, Elmira Southside High 
School, chairman; M. Smith Thomas, principal, 
Hutchinson-Central High School, Buffalo; 
George R. Raynor, principal, Chautauqua High 
School; W. Howard Pillsbury, superintendent 
of Schools, Harry W. Lang- 
worthy, superintendent of schools, Gloversville. 


Schenectady ; 


The committee also has the assistance of Dr 
George M. Wiley, Assistant Commissioner for 
Secondary Education, and Dr Warren W. Coxe, 
Director of the Educational Research Division 


of the State Education Department 


- oP 


Bulletin Gives Information 
on County Library 


The Library of the Open Road is the title 
of a pamphlet prepared by Ralph A. Felton of 
Cornell University and Marjorie Beal of the 
State Education Department and published as 
Cornell Bulletin 188 of the New 
York State College of Ithaca. 
The pamphlet will be of help to those who are 


Extension 
Agriculture in 
a county 


interested in the organization of 


library. 

Ralph B. Alexander has been named _ prin 
cipal of the Hurleyville Union School to suc- 
ceed Harvey C. Thomas, who resigned to accept 
school system 


Hartwick 


a position in the Rochester 
Mr Alexander has been principal at 


and Margaretville. 
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Summer High Schools Have 
Remarkable Growth 


A remarkable growth in summer high schools 
during the five-year period that they have been 
in existence in this State under recognition of 
the State Education Department is reported by 
Dr Avery W. Skinner, Director of the Exam 
inations and Inspections Division of the Depart- 
22 19,419 


with 22 and 
number 


ment. schools 
pupils in 1925, they have grown to the 
of 68 schools with 49,211 pupils in the summer 
of 1929. 


in the accompanying table. 


Starting 


This growth is shown more in detail 


PER CENT PER ENT 
OF GAIN )F GAIN 
NUMBER OVER PUPILS ER 
OF PREVIOUS REGIS PREVIOUS 
YEAR SCHOOLS YEAR TERED YEAR 
1925 2 19 419 , 
35 ) 26 9 ) 
UE 5 $ 7 941 4 
1928. oS 19 44 : 
1929 o8 ( 49 li 1! 


The growth is considered more remarkable 
since unlike other high schools they receive no 
quota from the State either for teachers or for 
whole cost is 


the attendance of pupils. The 


borne by the localities. The only cities with 
more than 30,000 population which do not offer 
summer high school opportunities are Albany, 
Amsterdam, Binghamton and Utica. 

During the past year the chief effort has been 
in the direction of a lengthened school period 
since it has been found that the most desirable 
length of period for summer high schools is 
120 minutes. As a 
by the Department ten schools lengthened thei 


periods from 60 or 80 minutes to 120 minutes 


result of recommendations 


and seven others lengthened their periods to 


80 minutes. During the past summer there 


schools with 


thres peri ls of less 


were only 
than 80 minutes 


Brooklyn Will Have 
New Technical High School 
Plans and specifications for high 
school in Brooklyn to cost $6,500,000 are nearly 


a technical 


completed. This building will give to New 
York City the best facilities to be had any 
where in the world for the training of junior 
workers in the fields of architectural and 


building construction, industrial chemistry, 


masonry design, structural design and electrical 


design and construction 
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Census and Enrolment Reports Give Valuable Data 


To illustrate how the school census and en- 
rolment reports may be used to give valuable 
information, Charles L. Mosher, Director of 
the Attendance Division of the Department, 
has made a study of the reports for Niagara, 
Rockland, Schenectady, Suffolk and Warren 
counties. 

The study indicates that in these counties 66 
per cent of the children on the school census 
from birth to 18 years of age are in school; 
26 per cent are under seven years of age; 5 per 
cent are 16 to 17 years old; less than 1 per 
cent are empioyed; slightly more than 1 per 
cent have moved from the district; about one- 


CeNsUS AND 


fourth of 1 per cent are exempt from attend- 
ance and only seven-hundredths of 1 per cent 
are unaccounted for. It is assumed that the 
necessary facts about the few pupils not ac- 
counted for have been secured since reports 
were submitted. 

The table which follows gives census and 
enrolment facts for the supervisory districts 
for the five counties named. The average num- 
ber of districts in each supervisory district 
is 42. The report of each supervisory district, 
therefore, represents the aggregate of the re- 
ports from the 30 to 60 schools which com- 


prise it. 


ENROLMENT 








NIAGARA 
County GvwKeQ ee ee ROCKLAND SCHENECTADY 
Supervisory district ........... 1 2 3 Total Total® Total 
Children, 5-18, om census...... 2 782 2 758 4 050 9 590 ¥ 472 6 406 
Children in public schools...... 1 592 1 233 2 195 5 020 4 802 3 785 
In parochial and private schools. 2u 291 62 373 ‘v0 29 
Not enrolled (difference)....... 1 170 1 234 1 793 4 197 4 suv 2 592 
Accounting 
Seeiee FF MERB. ccccessgeccaues 689 778 1 015 2 482 2 596 1 533 
With employment certificates. .. 34 64 33 131 83 53 
BO. GP EF PERG cc cncccesesecace 15/ 180 217 SoU 518 413 
Attending elsewhere ........... 262 ly4 404 920 980 510 
Moved trom district..........+.+ 17 1 40 64 76 »2 
Legally exempted ..........++- 5 ll 15 l 2y lo 
SP ereeerrererr rr Tere 1 164 1 234 1 790 4 188 4 293 2 592 
Still to be accounted for....... 6 3 9 5 = Seow ees 
1 170 1 234 1 793 4 197 4 300 2 592 
Additional facts 
Residents over 18 attending... . .  waneteus ll 13 10 20 
Nonresidents attending ...... , 290 18 294 602 527 424 
SUFFOLK WARREN 
County —— - \ gas 
Supervisory district ...........eeeeeeeees i? 2 3 Total 1 2! 3 Total 
Children, 5-18, om cemsus.........ceeeee8. 14 172 9 460 9 156 32 788 3 205 1 138 1 000 5 343 
Children in public schuols.............+.. 8488 5 0038 4 643 18 199 1 475 60 564 2 729 
in parochial and private schools........... 204 6609 349 1 782 661 4 } 674 
Not enrolled (difference) ...........+.045: 5 420 3 723 3 664 12 807 1 Voy 444 423 1 940 
Accounting 
"SE 2) eRe 3 762 2 413 2 317 8 492 827 322 29 1 439 
With employment certificates...........+++ 124 lls 67 3u9 36 2 41 
3G OF 2s YEATES. .cccccesvcccccccccccscese 053 481 516 1 650 75 44 68 187 
Attending elsewhere ............-e0e0% 659 487 598 1 744 103 59 55 215 
Moved trom district...........eeee0: ows 179 1387 133 499 18 12 3 33 
Legally exempted .......-cceecseececs oe 34 31 ly 34 lu 5 10 2 
Ee re ee ae © San 3 717 3 650 12 778 1 069 444 27 1 940 
Still to be accounted tor............- : y © 14 SP swsese seedee cvosse encues 
5 420 3 723 3 664 12 807 1 069 444 27 1 940 
Additional facts 
Residents over 18 attending......... 99 14 15 128 13 7 7 27 
Nonresidents attending ........ —_ avs 725 2u9 357 1 291 93 5 58 206 





1 One report missing. 
* Two reports missing. 
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Kitchen in Homemaking Department of Purdy Station Central §S 


Central School Offers Homemaking in Modern Setting 

Home economics courses under the most tion the girls are divided into three groups 
modern conditions as to housing and equipment one plans and prepares a meal in the hone 
have recently been introduced at the Central kitchen, another group works on a_ clothi 
Rural School, Town of North Salem, at Purdy project and the third group studies home ma 
Station in Westchester county, under the super agement The kitchen shown in the above 
intendency of Robert D. Knapp. The furnish photograph is one of the three rooms of the 
ings and equipment for these courses have been apartment, the others being a combination living 
made possible by a special trust fund known as — and dining room and a bedroom, all rooms being 
the Cornelia Storer Memorial, which is to be equipped and furnished in the style of th 
devoted to the teaching of homemaking in modern home. 
North Salem and Purdy Station In addition to the work in the classroom each 

A four-year vocational homemaking course girl has a home project which she carries out 
has been organized for girls in grades 9, 10, as a result of her school instruction This 
11 and 12 under the guidance of Eleanor L. shows to the parents, as well as the child, 


Mead. The classes are small, permitting of that the activities carried on in school may be 


individual instruction. For purposes of instruc- successfully applied to the home. 
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Approval of Maps, 
Globes and Charts 
Rules of the Department in regard to the 
maps, listed 
In acting upon such applications the 
follows these 


approval globes and charts are 
below. 
Visual 


pe licies : 


Instruction Division 


Globes 


recommends a_ 16-inch 
globe with physical map cover, movable merid- 
ian and high stand mounting. However, a 
16-inch globe with political map cover and a 
12-inch globe with either physical or political 
map cover will be approved. 

2 A suspension type mounting is 
but not recommended. 

3 The following types are not approved 
globe with fixed axis, a full-mounted globe, a 
plain globe, a low stand globe, a globe smaller 
than a 12-inch one, a tellurian. 

4 There is an obvious advantage in a 16-inch 
globe in that one linear inch on its surface rep- 
resents 500 miles on the earth’s surface, a con- 
weet ratio for pupils to use. 

A globe is for use primarily in gaining a 
ental conception of the form, size and posi- 
tion of the main land and water bodies and 
not for a study of political boundaries or named 
Highlands and lowlands are essential 
features of geography in each grade. They 
play a large part in the studies assigned tor 
the fourth grade. 

6 Very frequent use should be made of the 
globe in each grade after the third, particularly 
in the fourth grade. Exercises should be con- 
ducted frequently to encourage and require 
pupils to examine the globe at close range 
individually and by groups. For this reason 
the globe should be kept where pupils can 
readily consult it. 


1 The Department 


approved 


places. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
Maps 
1 In a modern course in geography “ place 


geography” is relatively of very much less 
importance than geographic principles and rela- 
tionships. If only one map for a particular 
area is provided it should be one that repre- 
sents physical features and serves for regional 
studies. While certain political maps will still 
be approved, they are not recommended, except 
as supplements to the physical map. 

2 A map is used for class instruction, not 
for reference by individuals. The larger and 
more essential geographic features to be ob- 
served should be clearly legible for pupils from 
the seats occupied during a class period. 

3 Machine mounted maps are not approved. 


4 A removable feature mounting to be used 
either in an open case or out of it is recom- 
mended and approved for all schools. A non- 


removable feature mounting is not approved 


except for a one-room school. 
Folded maps with eyelets and maps with 
plain wood roller top and bottom are not 


approved. 

Neither a drop 
case 1s approved. 

» To the lower end of the map should be 
attached a strip of oilcloth or other material 
that will cover the map when ro-led up. 


front nor a rolled front 


oa 
Approval before Purchase 


1 A school should always apply for approval 
before making an actual purchase of a map, 
globe or chart. 

2 A one-teacher school may not receive 
duplication of money expended for maps, globes 
and charts, but will be reimbursed in full for 
the purchase on such approved equipment up 
to the limit of the maximum appropriation to 
which it may be entitled. 

An application from such a school when ap- 
proved will be returned to be used by the trus 
tee in the preparation of the annual report oi 
expenditures for the year. 


State 


— 





Calendar of Educational Meetings 


Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A., 

Atlantic City, N. J., February 22d—27th 
conferences: fourth district of Erie 
county, Farnham, Angola, Eden and Collins, 
March 7th, 14th, 21st and 29th; second dis- 
trict of Allegany Hornell, March 
27th-28th ; seventh district of Steuben county, 
Bath, March 28th; seventh district of St 
Lawrence county, Massena, April 11th; 
fourth district of St Lawrence county, Wad- 
May 2d; first district 
May 26th 


Teachers’ 


county, 


dington High School, 


of Clinton county, Peru, 
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Visiting Days Planned for 
Modern Language Teachers 


An opportunity for teachers of modern for- 
eign languages to observe classes in these 
languages under normal school conditions will 
be afforded through a series of visiting day pro- 
grams arranged by Dr William R. Price, super- 
visor of modern languages for the Department. 
They will be held in various sections of the 
State beginning April 11th and ending June 6th. 
this 
tunity should appear at the school selected by 


them at 9 o'clock on the morning of the date 


Teachers taking advantage of oppor- 


indicated below and observe classes during the 
In the Doctor 
conduct a round-table discussion 
the 
It is thought that this will be a valuable means 


morning session. afternoon 


Price will 
centering on the observations of morning. 
of acquainting teachers with new methods and 
new technics of procedure in instruction 
Teachers who are eligible to take the oral 
part of the state examination for approval in 
the modern languages will have an opportunity 
of the round-table dis- 


so at the close 


They will thus be enabled to combine 


to do 
cussion. 
a profitable visiting day program with the com- 
pletion of the oral test. 


The schedule for these meetings follows: 


April 11th Albany High School (Library) 

May 2d Syracuse Central High School 
(Room 116) 

May Sth New York City, Wadleigh High 
School (Room 206) 

May 16th Rochester, East High School 


(Room 123) 

3uffalo, Hutchinson-Central 
High School (Room 105 
morning, Room 107 for after- 


May 23d 
lor 


noon) 

May 29th Binghamton Central High School 
(Room 106) 

June 6th Watertown High School (Room 
10) 


- 0” 


Frank H. Wood, formerly Director of the 
School Buildings and Grounds Division of the 
Department, has been named by Dr William J. 
Cooper, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, as a member of the advisory council 
the national 


council of state superintendents and commis- 


on school building problems of 


sioners of education. 


— 
uw 
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THE SCHOOLS 


Visual Instruction Studies 
Prepared for Geography Classes 
The Visual Instruction Division is preparing 

to the state 

syllabus in geography for the fifth grade. The 
following three studies have been announced : 
Study G5-F Alaska, 62 slides 
G5-H Central America, 32 slides 
G5-I Panama Canal Zone, 33 slides 
These slides are now for all 
The slides of each study 


a series of studies cover present 


available schools 
on the one-week plan. 
should be ordered as a set. Only 60 copies of 
each of the slides have been made and the slides 
can not for the present be lent for the long 
period of one month. 

A fourth study listing 66 selected slides and 
95 supplementary ones on Mexico is in press 
The of 


and the United States is nearly completed and 


work collecting negatives on Canada 
as soon as the material is organized, study notes 


are prepared and the slides made, studies for 


the geography of these countries as outlined 
in the syllabus will be announced 

The preparation of similar studies for the 
remainder of the course in geography through 
the seventh grade will require two or three 
years. The new course is not only one cycle 
but is also distinctly progressive in character. 
The work of the earlier grades serves as a 
foundation for that of the later ones. It is 
believed that schools will do well to establish 


the systematic use of screen pictures first in 
grades 3 and 4 and then to extend it as suitable, 
selected slides can be made ready for circulation 

Although the use of slides for serious class- 
room exercises is increasing very rapidly, there 
are still many unused lanterns in the schools. 


There is probably not one of these schools that 


might not at once complete the equipment 
necessary to start the use of screen pictures 
in at least one class. 

o-——== 





The addition to the Roessleville School at 
Stop 28 on the Albany-Schenectady road was 
dedicated on January 22d. John M. 
principal of the Milne High School and pro 
the New York State 


Sayle s, 


fessor of education at 
College for Teachers, at Albany, was the 
principal speaker. 

O-— 


Arthur M. Groop has been elected principal 
the Central High School Floral Park 


now nearing completion 


of in 
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~) " » . " mh i . . " 
Few Pupils Study Science in Second Year High School 
A tabulation of the enrolment of pupils in are taking science, this being due largely to 
science courses in 148 representative high the lack of a state syllabus in a second year 
schools of the State outside of New York City science course. It is expected that such an 


has been made by Warren W. Knox, super- offering will be made in the near future. The 
visor of science for the Department, in connec- science enrolment in the tenth grade in the New 
tion with a study of the sequence problem in York City schocls closely approximates what 
science. The tabulation reveals that there are’ ; - : nearer 

signa: The tabulatic : S amt tere is expected in a normal school. This is attrib- 


no essential differences in the amount of science a als t : 
: : uted principally to the offering of advanced 
enrolment in small schools as compared with 
large schools. It indicates that comparatively 


few pupils in the tenth grade in upstate schools The tabulation follows: 


biology. 


Science registration in 148 representative high schools’ 


PER CENT OF SCIENCE 











TOTAL SCHOOL REGISTRATION REGISTRATION IN SCIENCE ENROLMENT 
Grade No. Subject No. Total By subject By grade 
9 8 756 Biology (130 schools).......... 5 637 64.37 
General science . owee 1 839 21 
7 476 85.37 
10 6 273 Physical geography (15 schools) 86 1.37 
Applied chemistry (1 school). . ( 095 
Advanced biology (1 school)..... ‘4 54 
126 2.00 
11 4 598 Physics (110 schools).. eee 1 206 26.33 
Chemistry (67 schools) ae 774 16.82 
1 980 43.15 
12 3 353 Physics (105 schools)...... = 620 18.487 
Chemistr (77 schools).... aa 985 29.376 
1 605 47 . S¢ 
Potal Si 11 18 


'This table does not contain the total enrolment in science; for example, general science pupils in 
the tenth grade are not considered, nor pupils taking physical geography in grades 11 and 12. 


Anna M. Neukom Named Program of New High School 


Supervisors of School Nurses Will Be Conference Topic 
Anna M. Neukom has been appointed super- The sixth annual round-table conference held 


visor of school nurses in the Medical Inspection at the State College for Teachers at Albany 
Bureau of the De partment. ee will be held on March 29th. The general con 
_Miss _Neukom = & graduate o syracuse ference theme will be “ The Program of the 
University and Mount Sinai Hospital School New High School.” The general meeting will 
of Nursing. She has taken summer courses at be held 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 


in Page Auditorium at 10.30 a. m 


Terenas itt iat dh hee 2 ; ; Speakers of national prominence will discuss 
Lg pslageage- sin ye tem ageing ay the conference theme irom the point of vic Ww 
hamton public schools. The last three years of “The Junior High School in Its Relation 
of this time she has been in charge of clinic to the Senior School,” and “ Desirable Changes 
work and special work with high school pupils. 

Previous to taking up nursing Miss Neukom All school men and women who can be in 


had six years’ experience as a public school Albany on March 29th are cordially invited to 


in the Senior High School Program.” 


teacher. share in the conference. 
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Highway Board Announces 
Contests for Teachers and Pupils 
“What I Am Doing To Set a Good Exampk 

in Safety on the Highways” is the subject of 

the 1929-30 essay contest on highway saiety 
to be the Education 

Board for elementary school pupils. The sub- 

safety in the 
teachers is 


conducted by Highway 


ject of the lesson on highway 


contest for elementary school 
“Teaching the Essentials of Street and High- 
way Safety.” 

The awards for New York State in the essay 
contest are a gold medal and $15 for first prize ; 
a silver medal and $10 
bronze medals and $5 each for the 25 next best 
essays. The the pupils 


a gold watch and a trip to Washington 


for second prize and 


national awards for 
are: 
with all expenses paid for first prize; a gold 
watch for second prize and also for third prize. 
The national awards for the 
first prize, $500 and a trip to Washington with 


wt 


lesson contest are: 


all expenses paid; second prize, $300; third 
prize, $200. 

Rules for both the essay and lesson contests 
are similar to those of previous years. The 
essays are to be not more than 500 words in 
length and are to be submitted to the school 
authorities not later than May 9, 1930. Pupils 


of the fifth, sixth, seventh and cighth grades 


gible 


who are 14 years of age and under are el 


to compete. Essays must be written on one 


side of the paper only and each must bear the 
name, school and home address of the pupil in 


the upper left-hand corner of the first page. 
The name of the school principal should also 
be given. Each essay must be illustrated by 


an original drawing, photograph or illustration 
from a magazine or newspaper. 

The lessons must be not less than 1000 nor 
more than 3000 words in length and are to be 


submitted by May 9, 1930. All elementary 
school teachers in the eighth grade or lower 
grades are eligible to compete. Each lesson 


must be written on one side of the paper only 
and must bear the name, school and home 
address of the writer in the upper left-hand 


corner of the first page. 


Further information may be obtained from 
the Highway Education Board, 1723 N street 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

—— 
Voters of Dannemora have authorized the 


construction of a high school to cost $100,000. 


in 
ui 
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State to Participate in 
Drive against Illiteracy 
National ( 


with 


against Illiteracy, 


The 


appointed 


mmitt 
President 
Edu 
Graves, through Secretary of 
Lyman Wilbur, t 


with the national 


the approval of 
Hoover, has requested Commissioner of 
Frank P. 


the Interior Ray 
State 


cation 
appoint a 
committee to cooperat 


committee in a nationwide attempt to stamp out 


illiteracy. As a part of the campaign, th 
Federal Census authorities will forward to 
New York State through the United States 
Office of Education, immediately following th 


completion of the census, names and addresses 


of each illiterate in the State of New York. 
This information will be forwarded by the 
State Education Department to local school 


authorities for the purpose of aiding them in 





recruiting pupils for classes organized for 
illiterates and non-English-speaking persons 
The Adult Education Bureau in the Voca 
tional and Extension Education Division is 
cooperating with the Office of Education in the 
formulation of plans for this work. Estimates 
taken show that New York due to its large 
population has more illiterates th iy other 


‘ 


state the work in this State is 


pr prop 


and 


assume lar wrti 


School Music Supervisors 


Will Meet in Chicago 


The second biennial meeting of the Music 
Supervisors National Conference will be held 
during the week of March 24th in Chicago 
Seven thousand school music supervisors aré 
expected to attend The keynot of the con- 
ference will be Amateur Music The speak 
ers will include Dr Walter Damrosch, Dr John 
Ierskine, Dr Harold L. Butler, dean of the 
College of Fine Arts of Syracuse University, 
Peter W. Dykema of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and Helen Hay Heyl of 
the State Education Department 

Musical features include a_ concert by the 


Paulist choristers, a band demonstration by five 


chool bands, an all-Chicago school chorus, a 
concert by the Flint (Mich.) a capella choir, 
two concerts by the National High School 
Orchestra and one by the National High School 
Chorus and a complimentary concert by the 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
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Current Books on Education 


Compiled by Martha L. Phelps of the State 
Library 


Chubb, Percival. The teaching of English. 
Rev. ed. N. Y. Macmillan. 1929. $2.75 

A new edition of a very useful book, first pub- 
lished in 1902, which presents an orderly and 
reasoned view of the course in English through both 
grades and high school. The volume has now been 
rewritten. While the author still maintains his 
original viewpoint, he finds much to say that no 
one could have thought of in 1902, and he omits 
much that is no longer in point. The intimate 
quality of the book is preserved. It is still the 
expression of a genial, hearty man who looks out on 
the world and finds it on the whole good. If sane 
and sensible advice from an older and more experi 
enced teacher is still sought by the young teachers 
of today, they will find it here in its most agreeable 
form. The writer does the profession a service in 
publishing his matured opinions on a most important 
phase of school work, They will be listened to with 
pleasure as well as respect. 


Culbert, J. F. The visiting teacher at work. 
Commonwealth Fund, 578 Madison av., 


New York City. 1929. $1.50 

A handbook for the guidance of visiting teachers 
and those who wish to enter this growing field of 
professional service in the public schools, It is 
based upon the experience gained in 30 three-year 
demonstrations carried on by the National Com 
mittee on Visiting Teachers as part of the Common- 
wealth Fund Program in the field of child guidance. 
The book furnishes the information needed by 
superintendents, principals, supervisors and others 
who wish to understand more fully just what a 
visiting teacher is, what she does for unadjusted 
children and how she does it. The first half of 
the book is devoted to the visiting teacher's work 
with the child; the second half gives concrete dis 
cussion of the teacher's professional relationship 
with the school staff, teachers, principals and 


superintendent, 


Foster, J. C. & Mattson, M. L. Nursery 
school procedure. N. Y. Appleton. 1929. 
$2.25 

While we emphasize preschool education today as 
one of the so-called newer things in education, the 
author calls attention to the School of the Mother's 
Knee f Comenius, to Robert Owen's Infant School 
and to the “ Ludus” or Play Place of the ancient 
Romans, rhe idea proves not to be a new one 
after all, the new thing about it being in reality 
the amazing interest taken in the subject and the 
methods devised for supplementing the work of the 
mother in home training today. The authors present 
the methods that they have developed based cn 
experience, not theory, for the conduct of the 
American Nursery School, having in mi the needs 
of students, teachers and parents 


Garrison, S. C. & Garrison, K. C. The psy- 
chology of elementary-school subjects. 
Richmond. Johnson Pub. Co. 1929. $2 


his study is concerned with the individual dif 


erences and the learning processes of children in 
the elementary schools as they are manifested toward 
the subjects of the curriculum, rhe problem of 
individual differences is the problem of learning, 
that is, the ability of the pupil to profit by instruc 
tion. ‘The authors have had some years’ experience 
in this field and have collected data relating to child 
growth and learning which have been tried out in 
their classrooms. Measuring differences is discussed, 
unl technics are suggested for the purpose. The 
major part of the study is devoted to presenting 
the subjects that compose the elementary curricu 
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lum and how children learn them, and is especially 
designed for teachers and supervisors, 


Hart, J. K. A social interpretation of edu- 
cation. N. Y. Holt. 1929. $4.50 


An examination of the factors and situations that 
are found in the contemporary school and com- 
munity in order to find out what a “ genuine edu- 
cation”’’ is and how it may be recognized and 
developed. The material is given in tour parts: 
The institutional interpretation of education; The 
psychological interpretation of education; How we 
are educated; and, A community interpretation of 
education. Many of the problems that contribute 
to the progress of education are discussed. The 
author gives his explanation and his understanding 
of the educational processes and their changes as 
influenced by the changing conditions of today, 
economic, scientific, social and international, 


Mateer, Florence. Just normal children. 
N. Y. Appleton. 1929. $2 
Each “case” in this study represents a_ well- 
known type of child and constitutes a problem to 
be solved. The author combines the qualities of 
a trained clinical psychologist with those of an aj 
story-teller. In dealing with each typical case the 
needed treatment is suggested and the method out 
lined in detail. At times the discussion is carried 
on in the question-and-answer form and is designed 
for both teachers and parents to give them a proper 
understanding of the “factors that affect behavior 
mentally, emotionally, socially, educationally and 
economically.” 


Schweickhard, D. M. Industrial arts in edu- 
cation. Peoria, Ill Manual Arts Press. 
1929. $3 

In the opinion of the author, the development 





that has taken place in industrial education has now ; 
acquired sufficient stability to insure its legitimate 
place in the school system, He proceeds upon that ( 


assumption in offering his study of the industrial 
arts theme. The subject is treated on the inter- 
mediate school level for the most part as the author 
considers the educational value of industrial arts in 
the early grades has been well recognized, Several 
sections are suggestive to teachers and supervisors 
in this branch ot work, namely, the bases of indus 


trial arts organization, their place and objectives; 
a study of voccupation, shopwork, drawing, voca 
tional guidance; and the preparation and personal 1 
qualities of industrial arts teachers. The appendixes 


afford detailed courses of study for grades 1 to 7, 
with suggested “ activities.” 


{ 
Stone, C. R. Supervision of the elementary ' 
school. Boston. Houghton. 1929. $2.50 
"‘lanned to give practical and specific help to all \ 
persons engaged in the supervision of instruction. ‘ 
The objectives in the supervision of instruction are \ 
analyzed and supervisory ideals, methods, technics 
and means developed at length. Each of the elemen 
tary school subjects is discussed. Effective help is R 
given to the principal in the arrangement of a well 
balanced program, 


Woody, Thomas. A history of women’s , 
education in the United States. 2v. Lan- . 
caster, Pa. Science Press. 1929. $10 
Sketches the position and education of women in 
Europe before the modern concept of equality and 
ability so profoundly altered their educational oppor 


tunities and processes in the United States. Then 
in more detail is described the education of girls 


before 1800, and many of the pioneer schools are t 
noted, Then are treated the female academies and 
seminaries, girls’ public high schools and colleges. c 


There are chapters on physical, vocational and pro 
fessional education as related to the changed eco 
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nomic status ot womcn, on oeduc ation, nd or 
women's clubs. The book is chronicle rather than 
ommentary; facts rather than philosophy or inte 


yretation; an exceedingly rich mine of material, 
if g 


Zachry, C. B. 


children. 


Personality adjustments of 


school N. Y. Scribner. 1929. 


$1.80 


It is said of a 


professor of child psychol 


tamous 











ogy whose books are “ textbooks in many a norma 
school and teachers college, that he once stumbled 
over a child and cried out in fright, “ What's that!’ 

From too much theorizing and book knowledge of 
children, teachers and all who are interested in any 
way in training children will turn with sense of 
relief to the actual first-hand contact reported i 
this book. The volume is a case book f tua 
work with children from the s ot four t 18 
years not abnormal children t those who pre 
sent behavior problems of the sort which leave the 
definitely maladjusted t their home and sch 
environment, 

Five typical cases of maladjustment are dealt 
with in detail. \ full description is given of the 
bvious t f each problem, the ig ns 
ito «the f the trouble and the uke 
by the parent and special a ab 
lish the 1 more harmoniou ‘ t 
home ar 





Modern Language Pupils 
Design Attractive Book Covers 
Far 


prac 


The modern language department of the 
High has the 


tice of having pupils design and 


Rockaway School started 


make attractive 


covers for their textbooks This project is 
described by Sophie L. Bodler, chairman of th 
department, in an article appearing in the 
January issue of High Points issued by the 
New York City board of education 

Aiter the suggestion had been made in class 


and sample covers had been shown, pupils soon 
had their textbooks mad 
The 

There were German books with quaint scenes 
of old Rothenburg, of peasants in homely tasks ; 
there were French books with colored maps, 
with the national fleur-de-lys, with dainty 
French medallions; there were Spanish books 
with gorgeous galleons or gay dancing gypsies 
Sometimes the designs were drawn and colored 
by hand, sometimes cut out of magazines, but 
in every case they bore the personal touch of 
selection and arrangement, or of border design 


of colored lines. 


attractive by home- 


made covers. account then continues : 


Some of the best book covers were attrac- 


tively displayed from time to time on a bulletin 


board in the hallway. 


Ray P. Snyder, Chief of the Rural Educa 
tion Bureau of the Department, gave the prin- 
cipal address at the dedication of the new high 


24th. 


school building in Laurens on January 
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New York University Will 
Dedicate New College 


Scores of national 


leaders in education, indus 
try, art, law, religion, aviation, radio, medicine, 


the 


educational conference 


community life and press will be speakers 


and guests at the to be 
held at New York University on February 28th 


to March Ist 


of the university's 


in connection with the dedication 


new 12-story college of 
education in Washington squar¢ 

the ho will 
appear on the program are Dr Lewis A. Wilson, 
Assistant ior Vocational and 
Extension Dr Warren W 
Educational Research Division; 


thi 


Among those from Department 


( ommiss 





wl 
Education ; Coxe, 
Director of the 


H. J. Magee, 


Division; Dr 


lraming 
Director 
oi the Health and Physical Education Division 

Marion S. Van Chief of the Hom 
Economics Education Bureau; Russell 


Musi 


Director of Teacher 


Fredk rick Rand Rog rs, 


Liew, 


Carter, Supervisor 


Principal of High School 
Appointed in Tarrytown 


In order that Leslie \ Case may dev his 
entire time to his duties as superintendent of 
schools at Tarrytown, th I education 
has relieved him of the duties principal of 
the Washington Irving High School in Tart 
town and has appointed as principal Oscar F 


Koch. Mr Koch came to Tarrytown from the 
City Normal School of Chicago, where he had 
been an instructor 

In announcing the appointment to an assembly 
of pupils, Superintendent Case described the 
changes that have taken place since he became 
connected with the Tarrytown schools 32 years 
ago, noting the increase in enrolment in the 
high school from a student body of 13 300 


and the enriched school curriculum 


New York City Opens 
New School Every 13 Days 
A new school building every 13 days on the 


New York City 


past ten years, according to figure 


average has been opened in 


during the 
George J. Ryan, president of 


made public by 


the education schools now 
the 


called for 


board of Counting 


under construction, building program for 


this period has an expenditure of 


more than $250,000,000 and has provided for 


more than 350,000 pupils. 
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Elementary School Principals 
Confer on Training Standards 
A conference of elementary school principals 
was held on December 27th in Syracuse to con 
sider the development of courses for the pre 
in-service training of elementary 


service and 


school principals. Forty five cities and villages 
under superintendents were represented in the 
conference. 

Magee, 
Teacher f 
Worth McClure, professor of 
education at the State Teachers College at Buf- 


The conference was opened by H. J. 
Division ¢ 


Director of the Training 


the Department. 


falo, served as chairman. 

The first session was devoted to the general 
discussion of the that taken 
thus far in New York State toward the estab- 
lishment of standards for the preparation and 


steps have been 


certification of elementary school principals as 
a means toward improving their professional 
leadership. 

The conference was then divided into three 
groups, each of which prepared a statement oi 
a phase of the general subject under consider- 
These 


constituted the basis 


ation. statements or committee reports 
for the discussion of the 
S¢ ssion. 


alternoon 


Rye Neck Voters Approve 
$500,000 Building Program 


Three propositions authorizing the construc- 
Neck 


school improvements representing a 


tion of a new elementary school in Rye 
and other 
total investment of $500,000, were approved by 
a two to one vote at a special school meeting 
on February 6th in the Rye Neck High School. 

In addition to providing for a new school 
the propositions include the erection of an addi- 
tion to the present high school building and the 
purchase of additional land for playground 
space at the new school site. 


William M. Rainey, 
New York Principal, Dies 
William M. Public 


School 9, Brooklyn, died suddenly on February 


Rainey, principal of 


6th at his home in Brooklyn. He was 61 years 


old and was one of the best known schoolmen 
of the New York City school system, having 
with the 


1893. 


been connected public schools of the 


city since January 


rHE 
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Vocational Teachers 
Meet at Schenectady 


A meeting of the Eastern District Vocational 


Association was held at Schenectady on the 
evening of February 15th and was attended 
by vocational teachers from Albany, Troy, 


Watervlict, Amsterdam, Scotia and 
Charles Clark, principal of the 
Vocational School, presided. Ad- 
made by Dr L. A. Wilson, 


Vocational and 
State 


Cohoes, 
Schenectady. 
Schenectady 
dresses were 
Assistant Commissioner for 


Extension Education of the Education 
Department, and Superintendent W. H. Pills- 
bury of the Schenectady schools. 


Ellis L. 


ment of the General Electric Company lectured 


Manning of the Research Depart- 
on the photo-electric cell, and Ray Ellis, super- 
intendent of the apprentice department of the 
General Electric Company, gave a first show- 
ing of a new reel entitled “ Opportunity.” 

the meeting brief ad- 


Before the close of 


dresses were made by the incoming president 


of the association, Ray Goetz of Troy, and 


the treasurer, Mr Bailley of Cohoes. 


Teacher for 55 Years 
in New York City Retires 
Fifty-five years of service to the schools of 
New York City, 38 years of which were spent 
in one school, is the record achieved by Maric 
Louise Bockelman who retired on February Ist 
Miss Bockelman was the guest of honor at a 
testimonial dinner recently tendered her by her 
associates of Public School 32, the Bronx. She 
had taught for 38 years in Public School 4, 
Brooklyn, and later in Public School 47, the 
Bronx, and Public School 32, the Bronx. 


$1,700,000 Voted for 
Niagara Falls Schools 


The construction of two junior high schools 
in Niagara Falls was authorized at a special 


election on January 21st. The new schools will 
cost $1,700,000 


Sites for the schools have been acquired and 


construction work will start soon. The new 
buildings will 1elieve congestion in the two 
present junior high schools and the senior 


high school. 
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The new junior high school at Ballston Spa 
was dedicated on January 27th. Among the 


speakers was Dr Augustus S. Downing, for- 
mer Deputy Commissioner of Education. 


An appropriation of $100,000 for the erection 
of a high school in Leicester was approved by 


taxpayers at a special meeting on January 27th. 


The Erie County Association of School 
Boards was organized on January 27th at a 
mecting in the Kibler High School in Tena- 
wanda. George R. Stephens of the Lancaster 
board of education was elected president ; H. H 
Leonard of East Aurora, vice president; and 


E. A. Muchow of Clarence, secretary-treasurer. 
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Notes from the Field 


The corner stone of the new George M 
Diven School in Elmira was laid on Janu 
ary 15th 


Phe 75th anniversary of the founding of the 
Irvington School District was celebrated o1 
January 22d with ceremonies in the high school 
auditorium. The principal address was given 
by Dr George M. Wiley, Assistant Commis 
sioner for Secondary Education. Other speak 
ers included Charles H. Cheney, superintendent 
ot schools of the second supervisory district 
of Westchester county; Robert A. MacDonald, 
the first high school principal in Irvington, now 
a principal in Newark, N. J.; and Earl W 
Anibal, principal of the high school 
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